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neglect of a point of elementary logic. He hedges his inquiry 
about from the outset with a careful 'definition' of religion; but 
he is often not quite clear whether his definition is (a) merely 
a statement of what he prefers to designate by that name, or 
(b) a statement of the common elements in all the enormously 
diverse historic applications of the term, or (c) an analytical 
description of certain complex observable phenomena occurring 
at various phases of individual and racial development. What 
we desiderate is the last; but when Leuba tells us that religion 
"is" this or "is not" that, he is often reasoning merely in a 
circle; his exclusion of certain elements from the nature of 
religion, and inclusion of others, frequently means no more than 
that these elements do not fall within his own definition, or 
within that suggested by prevailing usage. At certain critical 
points the argument is singularly confused by this error. I sus- 
pect that it would have been better if Professor Leuba had, at 
least at the beginning, altogether dispensed with a definition of 
religion. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 

The Positive Evolution of Religion: Its Moral, and Social 
Reaction. By Frederic Harrison, D.C.L. London: Heine- 
mann, 1913. Pp. xx, 267. 

This series of public discourses contains a summary estimate, 
from the Positivist point of view, of the successive phases of 
religion from Nature-worship to the Religion of Humanity; the 
larger part being devoted to discussion of the present claims 
made by the various forms of Christian orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy. The last chapter is an estimate of Comte, delivered on 
the occasion of his Jubilee (1907). 

It is with this last that I find myself most completely in sym- 
pathy. Comte was really the type of philosophic hero he is said 
to have been ; and it is hardly possible to exaggerate the great- 
ness of his mind or of his actual achievement. Of course, Mr. 
Harrison does not try to represent him as faultless, or propose 
such an exceptional life as a model for general imitation; and 
in deprecating the usual strictures on Comte 's perversities of 
intellect, he merely observes, with perfect truth, that "the his- 
tory of philosophy is marked by astounding blunders and enor- 
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mous absurdities, many of them committed by the greatest 
philosophers of all." Again he says: "For my part I am not 
at all convinced that it belongs to any single intellect what- 
ever ... to group and coordinate all human science in one 
whole, complete and accurate in all its parts." Substituting 
for "not at all convinced, etc.," "convinced that it does not be- 
long," I can accept nearly all that his most enthusiastic disciples 
say of Comte's immense synthesis. I would add that, of all the 
great philosophers of the nineteenth century he remains the one 
of whom first-hand knowledge is still the most enlarging and 
stimulating. 

To enable humanity to make the right use of this synthesis, 
however, considerable readjustments may be needed, some of 
them even revolutionary. The great scheme of social and spirit- 
ual reorganization having been once propounded, its modifica- 
tion, of course, needs powers much less than those of the 
founder; and to a certain extent they can be effected by going 
back and taking up omitted elements from other philosophers. 
For some of these, though only one or two are comparable in 
grasp of knowledge as a whole, were in the specialized and tradi- 
tional sense more distinctively philosophers. This means for me 
that the taboo on metaphysics and on the more speculative kinds 
of science must be removed. I cannot admit that "to devote 
serious labor to" problems such as occupied Kant or Mill or 
Darwin or Clifford "is the mark of an immature, untrained 
brain" (p. 13). 

This no doubt is a commonplace in the criticism of Comte. 
Another such commonplace refers to his historic estimate of 
Catholicism. Here I must point out that Mr. Harrison follows 
him in his unfairness to Protestantism and Deism. He says, 
for example (p. 38) : "We may look forward to the time when 
the collapse of Biblical Inspiration will force many honest 
Protestants to take shelter in the vague pretensions of the 
Catholic Church"; and again (pp. 180, 181): "The Catholic 
Church . . . has never planted itself on a Book. " As a matter 
of fact, the Roman Catholic Church is by recent decisions more 
deeply committed to the inspiration of the Scriptures than any 
Protestant Church. In criticizing pure Theism, again, it is dis- 
tinctly unfair to say that "God is made in the likeness of each 
individual Theist" (p. 219, cf, p. 64). Classical Theism, an- 
cient or modern, is really not in this sense " idiomorphic. " It 
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would be quite untrue to say that Cicero or Voltaire thought of 
the universe as governed by a being something like his individual 
self but more powerful. This could be said much more truly 
of the typical Catholic or Calvinist divines. While on this task 
of criticism, I must also note that Neoplatonism is wrongly said 
(pp. 193, 194) to have ended with Hypatia. The greatest of its 
later teachers, Proclus, came afterwards; and the interval be- 
tween the murder of Hypatia and the closing of the Neoplatonic 
Academy by Justinian is precisely a year longer than the inter- 
val (to compare events on a larger scale in the annals of trium- 
phant Catholicity) between the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

If I were not afraid to lengthen this review beyond reasonable 
limits, I could find much more to comment on in this strain ; as 
also I could quote many pointed expressions with which I 
exactly agree. This citation of points of agreement and dis- 
agreement is, however, especially inappropriate in discussing a 
thinker like Comte, with his predominant looking to the whole. 
He is much too great for his attitude to Catholicism to be ex- 
plained merely by personal prejudice, or even by the reaction 
of the nineteenth century against the eighteenth. There is, I 
believe, an explanation of a deeper kind. Just as Plato, — to 
whom in his aims he has far more resemblance than to Aristotle, 
— was so powerfully impressed by the organization of the an- 
cient East with its appeal to the synoptic spirit 1 that he took 
it for his political model ; so Comte took Catholic organization, 
remotely derived from this and making a similar appeal, for 
the permanent type of order in the whole future of the human 
race. Alike for the ancient and the modern thinker, the highest 
caste or class, selected for intellectual and moral qualities, was 
to give the direction from clear rational insight, and not from 
the traditional principles of a customary order ; and so far they 
belong preeminently to the philosophic succession of Europe. 
Yet both alike, in view of the apparent anarchy of the newer 
world, failed to recognize fully that it has an organic tradition 
of its own, differing from the old. It is true that both perfectly 
well knew that they themselves had sprung out of this 'anarchy' 

1 1 note, in passing, the special stress that Dr. Merz, in the philosophical 
section of his ' ' History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, ' ' 
lays on this aspect of thought, and the importance he assigns to Comte 's 
phrase, 'esprit d' ensemble.' 
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to which they wished to put an end. The Socrates of Plato 
acknowledges that nowhere but at Athens would his own kind 
of questioning and searching activity have been permitted so 
long; and Comte is quite aware that he himself belongs, as 
much as Voltaire or Rousseau, to the "revolutionary transition." 
What was somehow concealed from Plato and Comte and re- 
vealed to the mere average 'liberal thinker,' is that henceforth 
even the form of the old hierarchical order must be to Europe 
an alien thing. Thus, the reimposition of it, by Caasar and Con- 
stantino and their successors, meant a reversion; it cannot be 
understood simply as a phase in an ascending series. As re- 
gards doctrine, no doubt Comte admitted this. He does not fail 
to see how the whole system of Catholic Europe was relatively 
dehumanized by its doctrine of ' exclusive salvation. ' Even with 
this allowance, however, it still seems to me that a change of 
perspective is needed in his sketch of universal history. Won- 
derful as it is, the first scientific outline on that scale was not 
likely to be at all points right even in principle. But I must say 
that the Positivists, as a school and in their practical activity, 
do not seem at all more liable than other progressive minds to 
retrograde moods. All that is needed is that they should recog- 
nize a little more explicitly that even on some major points 
Comte 's system may not be final. 

Thomas Whittakbr. 
London. 

The Present Relations op Science and Religion. By the 
Rev. Prof. T. G. Bonney, Sc.D., P.R.S. London: Robert 
Scott, 1913. Pp. xi, 212. 

If there are any who regard Christian apologetics as neces- 
sarily worthless, this book, by a comparatively liberal dignitary 
of the Church, who has also held a professorship of science, is 
not likely to alter their opinion. The book begins with some in- 
formation, generally sound if rather scrappy, on recent science, 
from which the transition is made to a defense of theism and 
then of Christianity as a revealed religion, with inclusion of 
the miraculous element. Some of the history even of science 
might be better. The conservation of energy, for example, is 
said to have been established mainly by Lord Kelvin (p. 25), 
not a word being said of Mayer or Joule. Of course, Lord Kel- 



